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Abstract 

Buen vivir is one of the alternatives to modern development brought forward by pluriverse literature, especially for Latin 
America. This article focuses on buen vivir as a territorial, bottom-up process of transformation based on indigenous world- 
views. The text explores empirically how in the Ecuadorian Andes, plurinational and intercultural municipal politics have 
reshaped a territory. It analyzes achievements and challenges of a process of co-government and shared authority between 
municipal institutions and a variety of social organizations under the first indigenous mayor of Cayambe County. It explores 
how, through an ecology of practices and knowledges, transformation encompasses a series of interconnected dimensions 
such as social justice and redistribution, gender relations, societal nature relations, cognitive justice, intercultural justice and 
the transformation of local relations of production and consumption toward the sustainability of life. It shows how, in order 
to achieve transformation, ancestral knowledge and the principles of sumak kawsay are combined with selective dimensions 


or institutions of modernity in a self-determined way. 
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Introduction 


Buen vivir is an understanding of well-being emanated from 
indigenous people's modes of living. Similar notions exist 
in most indigenous societies across the Americas, although 
this case study will focus on the kayambi kichwa people 
in the northern Ecuadorian Andes. Buen vivir, to which I 
will mainly refer with the kichwa term sumak kawsay, fun- 
damentally differs from the notion of well-being promoted 
by the dispositif of capitalist development. It is not part of 
an expansive or accumulative logic of progress and infinite 
growth, but rather seeks plenitude in balance and sufficiency. 
It represents one of the alternatives to modern development 
from Latin America brought forward by pluriverse literature 
(Escobar 2018; 2020; Kothari et al. 2019), which argues 
that there are many other worlds and modes of living made 
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invisible or produced as non-existent by the universality 
claim of western hegemonic worldviews (see also Akbulut 
et al. 2022 and Naylor 2021, both in this volume). 
Oslender has pointed out the need to underpin these the- 
oretical claims by “meaningful ethnographic engagements 
with those invisibilized worlds to put flesh on the pluriver- 
sality discourse and to enable a deeper, rooted decolonial 
engagement with the on-the-ground, lived experience of 
what it means to live in a pluriverse” (Oslender 2019, 4). 
Altmann criticizes that some more theoretical strands of 
the buen vivir literature only present indigenous peoples as 
the “pre-history” of buen vivir, while scholarly approaches 
invisibilize their contemporaneous struggles and politi- 
cal projects (Altmann 2019, 4-5). He refers specially to 
strands that connect to discourses around systemic alterna- 
tives framed as commons, post-development or degrowth 
and converge in the pluriverse literature (e.g. Acosta 2010; 
Gudynas 2015). Referring specifically to sumak kawsay, 
Radcliffe (2015, 865), in her critical account of Latin Ameri- 
can post-neoliberal politics, calls for an analytical distinction 
between the state-led project that buen vivir ended up being 
in Ecuador, and sumak kawsay as associated with indigenous 
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modes of living. She invites researchers to provide “nuanced 
accounts of the relational and hybrid forms of policy prac- 
tices and discourses present in diverse settings in and beyond 
the post-neoliberal states”. These are the challenges this case 
study seeks to address, by engaging on the ground with the 
current political struggles of the kayambi people to inhabit 
their territory otherwise, in a complex process of (re-)con- 
struction of worlds of interdependence. 

While many scholars locate the origins of sumak kawsay 
in the Ecuadorian Amazon in the 1990s, (Hidalgo-Capi- 
tan et al. 2019), according to the kichwa researcher Inuca 
Lechón, sumak kawsay acquired historical meaning much 
earlier, in a ‘confrontation of knowledges’ (yachay tinkuy in 
kichwa) around the struggles for education in kichwa in the 
area of Cayambe in the northern Ecuadorian Andes, in the 
1930s and 1940s (Inuca Lechón 2017: 155). Inuca Lechón 
attests this confrontation of knowledges or yachay tinkuy 
around sumak kawsay for the early twentieth century— in a 
dispute around education for who and for what. However, 
1t has never stopped since then, generating different levels 
of epistemic violence. After the introduction of buen vivir 
into the 2008 Ecuadorian Constitution, government officials 
quickly used buen vivir as a synonym of ‘development’ in 
the management of public affairs (Lang 2017, 2019; Rad- 
cliffe 2015). Government-friendly progressive intellectuals 
used the concept in ideological claims for a socialism of the 
twenty-first century (Ramírez 2010; Muñoz 2012). Other 
scholars forced buen vivir into the developmentalist mindset 
by proposing to build universal Buen Vivir Goals instead of 
the Sustainable Development Goals (Hidalgo-Capitán et al. 
2019). All of these approaches fail to acknowledge the radi- 
cal difference that contrasts buen vivir with the universal 
episteme of growth, development and progress. 

Despite those discursive appropriations of buen vivir 
from different angles of the western/modern episteme, in 
Ecuador, a number of mostly rural socio-political-territorial 
processes with some degree of indigenous participation went 
on organizing aspects of the reproduction of life along the 
principles of sumak kawsay—now rather using the term in 
kichwa, in order to distinguish it from more neodevelop- 
mentalist “buen vivir’ approaches. They originate in the long 
history of indigenous resistance against the expansion of 
capitalist modes of living, centered on the illimited accu- 
mulation of private material wealth, as well as in commu- 
nitarian organizational practices. They understand sumak 
kawsay as an ethical-civilizational perspective rooted in the 
historical memory of the region’s communities. On these 
bases, 1t is enacted as a contemporaneous political project, 
aiming at social, cultural, economic, environmental, episte- 
mological and political change around the defense of life and 
communitarian logics (Simbaña 2011). Sumak kawsay is 
also closely linked to the goals of plurinationality and inter- 
culturality. Plurinationality acknowledges the social reality 
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of countries like Ecuador or Bolivia, where indigenous peo- 
ples claim the status of nations on the grounds of sharing a 
common territory, history and language, as well as forms of 
social organization. Interculturality describes the relations 
and articulations that have to be built on these grounds, as 
a transformational project with political, social and ethical 
dimensions (Walsh 2012; Schavelzon 2015). 

Some of these territorial processes, mostly in the Ama- 
zon, evolve within legalized collective territories, others, 
like in Cayambe, through elected local governments. Those 
were won at some point over the last two decades by Pacha- 
kutik, the political arm of the Confederación de Nacion- 
alidades Indigenas del Ecuador (CONAIE), the biggest 
national umbrella-organization of indigenous peoples. 

This is the starting point of this case study. It sets out to 
analyze sumak kawsay as a contemporaneous, place-based 
political practice in Cayambe county, located about 60 km 
north of the capital Quito in the eastern range of the Andes. 
It explores empirically how, during the first term of the 
first indigenous kayambi mayor in the history of the county 
(2014-2019), a strategy of plurinational and intercultural 
municipal politics has reshaped a territory. 

Engaging with sumak kawsay as a western activist scholar 
based in Ecuador, who was first confronted with the depths 
of radical difference by some years of interaction with zapa- 
tista communities (Lang 2015), always comprises the risk 
of (re-)enacting epistemic violence myself. Yet, an ethno- 
graphic approach from a pluriversal perspective might allow 
to make “ecologies of practices across heterogeneous(ly) 
entangled worlds” visible (De la Cadena and Blaser 2018), 
(re-)positioning the indigenous actors as protagonists of 
their place-based political practices and conceptualizations 
of sumak kawsay. In this article, I attempt to give shape to 
such ecologies of practices and knowledges (Santos 2018). 

The assumption that guides this case study is that indig- 
enous peoples should have the right to engage with whatever 
dimensions of the modern world they choose to, as well as 
to reject others on an informed and self-determined basis, 
while at the same time advancing their own historical tra- 
jectory as a people on the basis of collective memory and 
ancestral knowledge. This approach takes distance from 
neo-developmentalist views that picture indigenous peoples 
and their modes of living as poor, backward and in need of 
development (Lang 2017), as well as from narratives that 
ascribe a certain purity of otherness to them (Ulloa 2004). 
My aimis to engage with kayambis as contemporary politi- 
cal actors which draw from a number of sources of inspira- 
tion and relate to their mestizo, urban and modern surround- 
ings in a pragmatic, dynamic and dialectical way. To do so, 
I draw on a theoretical framework that combines decolonial 
approaches and the critique of western modernity with the 
epistemologies of the South, anti-capitalist commons, and 
the contributions of Latin American critical geography to 
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the debate on territory and territorialization. I will briefly 
introduce the main tenets of these strands of literature in the 
following. 


The decolonial perspective 


The decolonial perspective has been brought forward promi- 
nently by the Latin American modernity/coloniality network 
since the early 1990s (see Escobar 2003 for an overview). 
According to these scholars, coloniality is not a state of 
affairs from the past that opposes and precedes modernity, 
but it is an integral part of the very processes of moderniza- 
tion. They make a categorical distinction between colonial- 
ism and coloniality. While colonialism refers to a historical 
epoch of military occupation and legal annexation of a ter- 
ritory and its inhabitants by a foreign imperial force, colo- 
niality, on the other hand, refers to all the cultural colonial 
legacies that persist and multiply even after colonialism as 
such has ended. While in Latin America, colonialism ended 
in the nineteenth century, coloniality persists to this day as 
the “darker side of modernity” (Mignolo 2011), which is 
why today’s societies are characterized as modern/colonial 
(Quijano 2000; Walsh 2012, 2013). 


Epistemologies of the South 


With the discussion about the epistemologies of the South, 
the portuguese sociologist of law Boaventura de Sousa San- 
tos draws attention to the dimension of cognitive injustice 
which denotes the failure to recognize the different ways of 
knowing by which people across the globe run their lives 
and provide meaning to their existence. In this context, epis- 
temologies which radically differ from western hegemonic 
ways of knowing or validating knowledge, mainly those of 
indigenous societies or people's movements of the global 
South, are actively produced as “non-existent” through their 
categorization as marginal, backward, primitive or irrele- 
vant, thus making them invisible in the discussion about 
societal alternatives through “epistemicide” (Santos 2016, 
2018). 


Anti-capitalist commons 


The discussion around anti-capitalist commons conceives 
commoning as the principle by which human beings have 
organized their existence for thousands of years, for example 
in pre-colonial America, on the basis of communal prop- 
erty systems. Those were—and constantly are—destroyed 
by capitalist development in ongoing processes of originary 
accumulation, which extend privatization to every aspect of 
our existence (Caffentzis and Federici 2016). In resistance 
to this process, new commons are constantly created, which 
constitute the seeds of a society beyond state and market. 
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Commons always have a material base but come into exist- 
ence through social processes of sharing, collective admin- 
istration and a specific associated knowledge production 
(Gutiérrez et al. 2017; Helfrich and Bollier 2019).! 


Territory and territorialization 


In this article, the concept of territory does not refer to the 
spatial base of the nation-state, as it is often understood. In 
accordance with the counter-hegemonic paradigm brought 
forward by Latin American critical geography, territory is 
seen as a geographical space which not only has a material 
dimension, but also a social and cultural one. It is not exter- 
nal to society but shaped by specific power relations. Ter- 
ritories are established by social actors, through processes 
of appropriation, which reconfigure places and relations 
according to their goals. These processes of territorialization 
result in a specific territoriality. In one same territory, there 
are always several different territorialities, which coexist in 
an epistemological and political tension to each other (Porto- 
Gongalves 2002, 2009, 2017; Haesbert 2007). 

This case study unfolds as follows: I introduce the context 
of Cayambe in Sect. 2, and its understandings of sumak kaw- 
say in Sect. 3. In Sects. 4 to 6, I analyze how, with the elec- 
tion of the first indigenous kayambi mayor in 2014, different 
sets of relations have been transformed through the political 
project of sumak kawsay, interculturality and plurinational- 
ity: the relations between (local) state and society, the rela- 
tions between humans and nature, and the relations between 
humans. In the conclusion, I discuss the likely sustainability 
of the changes to the territory and how this political project 
has combined ancestral knowledge and the principles of 
sumak kawsay with selective dimensions or institutions of 
modernity in order to advance transformation. 

This study is empirically founded on an accompaniment 
process that started in 2017 and does not consider the pro- 
cesses of Cayambe so much an ‘object of study’, but rather 
adopts the perspective of decolonial activist research that 
seeks to actively contribute to a dialogue that does not think 
about, but together with the diverse actors of Cayambe’s ter- 
ritorial transformation (Walsh 2013). This has allowed me 
to participate in public audiences, community assemblies, 
decentralized municipal events, mingas (unpaid community 
work), gatherings of the Confederation of the Kayambi Peo- 
ple and the county’s women’s movement, as well as meetings 
of the mayor with all sorts of stakeholders. I conducted 24 
semi-structured interviews with municipal public servants, 
indigenous leaders and movement intellectuals, community 
members, women committed to organic agriculture, urban 


' Some examples are food coops, community-based irrigation sys- 
tems or healthcare systems, social currencies or time banks. 
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and rural citizens of the county. Furthermore, I organized 
three focus groups with municipal employees, organized 
women and commoners who take care of the paramos.” 


A quick portrait of Cayambe County 


In this section, I will provide basic context information about 
Cayambe county, where this case study is located. Cayambe 
is named after the Cayambe volcano, Ecuador’s third highest 
mountain. The county’s population is estimated at 107,000 
people. Of the 45% rural population, 90% recognize them- 
selves as belonging to the kayambi people.? Cayambe is 
known as the cradle of Ecuador’s indigenous movement. 
Back in the 1930s, indigenous agricultural workers, bru- 
tally exploited on state-owned estates which were leased 
to large landowners, rebelled, and formed the first peasant 
unions alongside with the rise of the socialist and communist 
parties in Ecuador, as well as the first clandestine indig- 
enous schools (Becker and Tutillo 2009). This resulted in a 
characteristic mixture of indigenous and leftist worldviews 
which still can be found today, where the reconstruction and 
affirmation of ancestral knowledges merges with claims for 
equality and social justice. 

After two land reforms in the 1960s and 1970s, mainly 
aimed at introducing a process of capitalist agrarian mod- 
ernization to Ecuadorian rural zones, indigenous communi- 
ties organized around a notion of collective self-government. 
Neoliberal globalization in the 1980s and 1990s introduced 
transnational intensive flower production for export as well 
as branches of big corporations like Nestlé to the county. 
Their presence promoted the expansion of market-oriented 
dairy agriculture in replacement of diversified peasant pro- 
duction, as well as new imaginaries of progress and suc- 
cess. In tension with this path of capitalist modernization, 
the Confederation of the Kayambi People, a stronghold of 
the CONAIE, pushed for cultural recovery and control of 
its territory. They engaged in a process of reconstitution of 
autonomous ancestral modes of living and knowledge and 
indigenous self-government. This could build upon earlier 
political successes of Ecuador’s indigenous movement, as 
Ecuador had been declared an intercultural country in the 
1998 Charta Magna, and a plurinational state in the 2008 
Constitution. 

Although roughly half the county’s population con- 
sider themselves indigenous, during 130 years, Cayambe’s 


2 The páramo is the ecosystem of the regions above the continuous 
forest line in the Andes whose most important ecological function is 
to store water. 


3 Interview with Pacha Cabascango, Director of the municipal Exec- 
utive Unit for the Protection of Rights (UEPD), Cayambe, 10 January 
2019. 
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municipal or county government had firmly been held by 
a handful of oligarchic white landowner families. In 2014, 
Guillermo Churuchumbi, an indigenous candidate put for- 
ward by the local indigenous movement, was elected the first 
kayambi mayor. His new administration was immediately 
confronted with racial prejudice both from public servants 
inside the municipality and parts of the mestizo and white 
citizenship. During public ceremonies, comments like “look 
at this indio, now he is acting like a great lord’ would be 
common, as well as all kinds of sabotage.* 

The first indigenous municipal administration of Cay- 
ambe found complex socio-economic and socio-cultural 
conditions when taking office. A territoriality marked by 
racism and inequality, not only in relation to income, but 
also regarding access to water and fertile land; a high degree 
of economic informality without any social security for the 
majority; exploitative and unsatisfactory labour relations for 
a good proportion of the economically active population; 
different kinds of normalized violence; an ancestral culture 
historically marginalized, but also a rising level of social 
organization in rural communities (Lang 2021, 51ff). 

The first ordinance passed by the new local government 
was to declare itself plurinational and intercultural, mak- 
ing explicit the horizon that would orient its strategies. The 
principles of interculturality and plurinationality had been 
central claims of the indigenous movement since the 1990s 
and go hand in hand with sumak kawsay. However, after 
characterizing Ecuador as a plurinational and intercultural 
country in the 2008 constitution, Ecuador’s national policies 
rather moved in the opposite direction, underlining west- 
ern ‘universal’ patterns of standardization, modernization, 
meritocracy and quality control, characteristic of neoliberal 
governance (Lang 2017). It was against this background that 
Churuchumbi’s municipality passed that first ordinance, 
which declared it intercultural and plurinational. In spite 
of being mainly a rural county, Cayambe and the kayambi 
people have always played an important role in Ecuador’s 
more recent sociopolitical struggles. 


Sumak kawsay: dysfunctional to capitalist 
logics 


In this section, I give an insight into the most important 
aspects that radically distinguish the understanding of a 
successful life according to the principles of sumak kawsay 
from that of capitalist modernity. Sumak kawsay is an intrin- 
sically plural paradigm, deeply rooted in orality, in concrete 
contexts/territories and everyday practices. It consists of 


4 Interview with Cesar Pilataxi, historical kayambi leader and intel- 
lectual, Cayambe, 11 January 2019. 
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guiding principles around which the organization of collec- 
tive life evolves in practice, in tension with the values intro- 
duced through the colonial/modern intrusion. However, as 
Segato (2013) and Churuchumbi (2014) point out, the com- 
munitarian modes of living anchored in sumak kawsay are 
dysfunctional to the capitalist logics of accumulation on the 
grounds of their daily practice. Their notion of life in pleni- 
tude, or of good coexistence, is focused on the quality of 
relationships, between human beings, with non-humans and 
also with things. What prevails in these relationships is not 
appropriation, abstract valuation and accumulation, but the 
quality of the relationships themselves, which must observe 
binding agreements of reciprocity and be able to provide 
support in difficult times (Churuchumbi 2014). Communi- 
tarian logics are at the core of sumak kawsay, understanding 
community not as a simple feature of property administra- 
tion for certain marginal social groups, but as an organizing 
principle of society as a whole, which extends to economic 
organization and a specific way of decision-making and col- 
lective self-government (Simbaña 2011). Instead of being 
pursued as a goal, accumulation of material wealth or indi- 
vidual power is considered a threat to the community, and 
its possibilities are systematically diluted by mechanisms of 
redistribution, reciprocity and rotation of duties. Instead of 
competition, sumak kawsay proposes collaboration. Instead 
of the capitalist homo oeconomicus, always rationally inter- 
ested in getting the best out of everything for just himself 
(see Schóneberg et al. 2021, in this volume), it proposes an 
ontology of being collectively, in community, in awareness 
of our deep interdependences with others and our surround- 
ings. Sumak kawsay understands that life is only possible 
on the basis of this web of relations. Instead of dividing it 
into different realms, e.g. ‘the social sphere’, ‘the political’ 
and ‘the economical’, it conceives life as a whole. Instead of 
defining nature as a set of resources external to human life 
and prone to exploitation, it defines human life as a part of 
the community of all beings (Simbafia 2011; Lang 2019). 
However, in practice, in the communities of the Ecuadorian 
highlands, these principles of sumak kawsay always coex- 
ist in tension with the imaginaries of wellbeing and con- 
sumption patterns introduced by capitalist modernity and 
political-electoral logics, which are also present and tend to 
disrupt those communitarian logics. 

In the following, I will describe the collective process 
toward a new territoriality in Cayambe as the transformation 
of mainly three sets of relations which, at the same time, are 
deeply interconnected: the relations between (local) state 
and society, the relations between humans and their environ- 
ment, and the relations between people themselves. 
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Transforming the relations between state 
and society 


With regard to the relations between (local) state and society, 
Churuchumbi’s municipality not only gave recognition to 
the logics of indigenous communitarian (self-)government 
where existent in the county but placed those logics at the 
core of political transformation. Principles of indigenous 
communitarian government, e.g., considering the assembly 
the highest authority and taking its decisions as mandatory, 
were adopted not because they would now favor the indig- 
enous population over others, but because they are capable 
of integrating diversity instead of being exclusive or homog- 
enizing. They are based on agreement, deliberation and reci- 
procity between diverse people.’ 


Assembly-based decision making 


In modern/colonial capitalist societies, politics is reduced to 
“a competition to assume command and take over govern- 
ment positions, based on the clear differentiation between 
those who govern and those who are governed” (Salazar 
Lohmann 2018: 495). The communitarian logic of politics 
instead designates the process of giving a specific shape to 
the reproduction of life in all its dimensions. It means the 
constant, collective, (re-)generation of sociality between 
humans and with other living beings, the permanent revision 
and adaptation of binding rules of coexistence, which allow 
a satisfactory strategy for the reproduction of life (Gutiér- 
rez et al. 2016: 382), similarly to what Clarence-Smith and 
Monticelli (2021, in this volume) call flexible institution- 
alization. Decisions are fundamentally taken in assembly. 
Authority is delegated, but cannot be used to appropriate 
collective decision-making capacity. That is, the authori- 
ties lead by obeying. They perform a duty without privi- 
lege, since all positions are rotative and unpaid, and can 
only implement or represent decisions that are made by the 
group (Gutiérrez Aguilar 2002). 

Despite being a municipality and thus a part of the mod- 
ern/colonial state, Churuchumbi’s local government sought 
to strengthen this assembly logic (Lang 2019). Churuchumbi 
chose to transform mayor’s audiences into public, weekly 
events where everyone is welcome to state their concerns 
and receives an immediate—at least first—reaction from 
the municipality. Assembly-based forms of decision mak- 
ing became the main instrument for deepening democracy, 
widening the spaces for deliberation and strengthening 
communitarian self-reliance, both in rural zones and urban 


3 Communitarian or communal politics do not necessarily have an 
ethnic determination (Rodriguez Ibañez, 2018) (Gutiérrez Aguilar 
and López Pardo, 2019: 399-341). 
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neighborhoods. In January 2015, the new municipality of 
Cayambe found out that the urban public drinking water 
company they had inherited was broke. The choice was to 
either increase water tariffs in the city or sell the company to 
a private provider. This problem had become critical because 
former mayors had simply found it too unpopular to address. 
Churuchumbi, however, chose to call a citizen’s assembly for 
the first time in the city of Cayambe. People were given all 
available information, invited to deliberate and then make 
the decision themselves. The result was a legitimate, demo- 
cratically decided adaptation of urban water rates, which, as 
it came out, had been significantly lower than those for the 
rural and indigenous zones of the county. 


Co-management of public works through mingas 


In the colonial political culture that still prevails in the 
Andean region, public works are often presented as a per- 
sonal gift of the current ruler or used as a tool for political 
control. For example, it is common that municipalities carry 
out infrastructure improvements only in those neighbor- 
hoods who predominantly voted for them. A move against 
the grain of this persisting colonial, paternalistic and patri- 
archal political culture in Cayambe consisted of extending 
mingas to the urban neighborhoods of Cayambe city. Minga 
is unpaid communitarian labour normally performed collec- 
tively on weekends to maintain the commons in rural indige- 
nous communities. When public works are to be carried out, 
people are now given the option to have it carried out either 
by a contractor or through co-management, which means 
they participate in mingas with their unpaid labour force, 
while the municipality provides the materials, machines and 
technical advice if necessary. The co-management modal- 
ity means a significant reduction in the costs of the work, 
between 30 and 35%, which allows for expanding its scope. 
Most importantly, it establishes the principle of reciprocity 
in the relationship between the local government and the 
people. For people in urban neighbourhoods who used to 
receive public services in exchange for their vote, this per- 
spective can be challenging. Some of them would just send 
a paid worker to perform the minga in their name—without 
engaging in the community building dynamics that mingas 
also imply. Others even accused the municipality of exploi- 
tation and engaged in a lawsuit against the mayor in this 
sense, which was settled in favor of the municipality. Nev- 
ertheless, in 2018, 899 mingas were carried out throughout 
Cayambe County, regarding roads, drinking water, sewage, 
sport areas, parks, schools, and a milk collection center, 
involving 13.485 people (GADIP 2019a: 21). Between 2014 
and 2018, 68% of all public works in Cayambe were carried 
out in co-management mode (GADIP 2019b: 26f). 

In Churuchumbi’s vision of buen gobierno (good 
government), the state does not provide everything for 
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individualized citizens who end up being passive and 
dependent. The mayor expects people to organize and get 
involved (Lang 2019). This kind of collective activity gen- 
erates community, moments of conviviality, and lays the 
grounds for other improvements in urban life, for example, 
the construction of communitarian conceptions of urban 
security. The municipality also called assemblies to clearly 
delineate urban neighborhoods, a geographical tool that 
clarifies the relationship between municipality and benefi- 
ciaries in terms of works and services, but also a process that 
allows urban inhabitants to recognize themselves as part of 
a territory and to develop a rooted relationship with their 
neighborhood (Rodriguez Ibafiez 2018). 


Legal pluralism and indigenous justice 


Another fundamental pillar of sumak kawsay is commu- 
nitarian or indigenous justice. In Ecuador, jurisdictional 
functions have been exercised by indigenous communities 
in their territories for centuries, with different degrees of 
acceptation by state authorities. Although the Ecuadorian 
2008 Constitution guarantees legal pluralism in article 171 
and states that the different systems are of equal hierarchy, 
national reality is far from implementing this postulate. 
Also, the Ecuadorian judiciary continues to be marked by 
deep racism (Santos 2012) (Encalada Falconí 2017). 

According to Agustín Cachipuendo, president of the Con- 
federation of the Kayambi People since 2013, indigenous 
justice has many advantages compared to ordinary justice: 
It is free, while ordinary justice usually implies high costs; 
1t is agile, while waiting times in the ordinary justice system 
easily turn into years; it is not bureaucratic and it is easy to 
understand, while the ordinary often becomes a matter for 
experts.’ Also, indigenous justice does not emphasize on 
punishing an individual found guilty, but on repairing the 
harm done and restituting balance in the relationships of 
coexistence that allow the community to live on together 
(Santos 2012). In Cayambe, indigenous or communitarian 
justice is useful for far more than conflict resolution. It is a 
tool of transformation, to the extent that it allows people to 
collectively own and self-regulate the change they are striv- 
ing for, in a dynamic and adaptable process. 

The first indigenous municipal government of Cayambe 
invoked the Constitution in order to collaborate with the 
indigenous justice practiced by kayambi communities and 


6 Traditionally, each minga ends with a shared refreshment or meal, 
during which the latest news of the neighborhood or community are 
exchanged in informal conversation. Food and drinks can be provided 
by more affluent comuneros or in form of a pambamesa, where every- 
one brings a share. 


7 Interview with Agustin Cachipuendo, president of the Confedera- 
tion of the Kayambi People, Cayambe, 07 February 2020. 
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the Confederation of the Kayambi People, which operates 
as a second instance. Once the municipality had officially 
been declared plurinational, even the practices of bureau- 
cratic state institutions like the Land Registry could be trans- 
formed to some extent through the recognition of indigenous 
justice. By law, commons like community education centers 
can only be built on land with a land title issued by the state 
—while the usufruct of collectively owned communal land is 
only recorded in commune books, often in handwriting. This 
constituted an obstacle for communities to realize their plans 
for generating new commons, e.g., community houses or 
facilities for wastewater treatment. With the new municipal- 
ity, the Land Registry began to issue official collective land 
titles for these purposes, with the only condition that there 
must be a written record from a community assembly stating 
a collective need, and declaring that the land in question is 
of collective, communitarian property. 

According to some municipal public servants, these 
changes are quite challenging: the team that entered the 
local government with Guillermo Churuchumbi has to per- 
manently translate between the liberal state logic and the 
community form of politics, finding ways to observe legal 
norms while creating the necessary spaces for transforma- 
tion. They constantly deal with state regulations and pro- 
cedures that, behind their ‘neutral’ and merely ‘technical’ 
facade, establish subtle cleavages of race, class and gen- 
der. These cleavages originate in centuries-old relations of 
domination, estate privileges, or neoliberal mandates of 
efficiency, effectiveness, quality, and meritocracy. As one 
example, they appear in regulations for public procurement 
that allows only large private companies to enter a pre- 
established online registry of providers, excluding small or 
communitarian businesses. 

In spite of those tensions, the municipality of Cayambe is 
achieving significant change in the relations between state 
and society. With the recognition of communitarian self- 
government and indigenous justice, the expansion of assem- 
bly-based decision making, and with the introduction of 
reciprocity between municipality and organized citizenship 
instead of simply exercising state power, it is producing rela- 
tions of shared authority (Santos 2018: 137). The analysis 
shows that the introduction of communitarian principles like 
assemblies or mingas to urban neighborhoods has not always 
gone uncontested, as city dwellers might have a different 
understanding of a citizen’s obligations and rights. Neverthe- 
less, in principle, they are open to everyone’s participation. 


8 Interview with Guillermo Churuchumbi, Mayor, Quito, 23 March 
2017. 
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Transforming relations between society 
and nature 


This section sets out to explore changes in the relations 
between Cayambe’s human society and nature. Although 
Ecuador has constitutionalized the rights of nature in 2008, 
their implementation faces many obstacles. Jurisprudence 
has been generated to defend specific places or species (e.g. 
Acosta 2018), but the relation of state and mainstream soci- 
ety toward the environment is still shaped by the understand- 
ing that nature is a collection of ‘resources’ to be exploited 
for profit. Eloquent testimony is the recent expansion of 
large-scale mining concessions in one of the most biodiverse 
countries of the planet (Acosta et al. 2020). 


Collective care for highland water reserves 


In Cayambe, nature relations have evolved on the basis of 
plurinationality, with Churuchumbi’s municipality mainly 
encouraging collective and community action. Nature rela- 
tions of shared responsibility between the local state and 
communities mainly evolve around the care for certain 
commons, such as water or the paramo highlands. Com- 
munitarian water management systems transporting glacier 
water over hundreds of kilometers in canals have worked for 
centuries in Ecuador. Nevertheless, until recently, people 
from kayambi communities would graze their livestock on 
state-owned land up the mountains, which would damage 
the paramo water reserves. Now, the communities reclaimed 
ancestral possession and started to exercise authority over 
those territories, assuming care for the paramos: ‘When a 
fire breaks out like in 2016, it is the people who go up and 
put it out,’ says Churuchumbi.? 

Another step in assuming the care of the paramos as a 
commons was the issuance of a Law of Communitarian Ter- 
ritorial Regime by the Confederation of the Kayambi Peo- 
ple in 2018, which declares the whole jurisdiction of this 
organization as a water reserve. The text affirms a reciprocal 
relationship with nature, emphasizing that the paramos, for- 
ests and wetlands constitute living beings. The declaration, 
which claims legislative authority on the basis of plurina- 
tionality and the rights of nature, also implies the prohibition 
of exotic plantations such as eucalyptus or pine in the water 
recharge area, as well as metal mining (Confederación del 
Pueblo Kayambi 2018a). 


2 Interview with Guillermo Churuchumbi, Quito, 23 March 2017. 
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Just distribution and safe consumption of water 
for all 


The just distribution of water for irrigation and human 
consumption historically has been a conflictive issue for 
Cayambe County’s population. According to Cristian Ota- 
valo, a public servant from the community of San Pablo 
Urku, just a few years ago, running water was only avail- 
able once a week, and was not necessarily potable. While 
20 or 25 years ago, well-nourished sources emerged from 
the paramos, according to Otavalo, these have decreased 
considerably due to climate change—rising temperatures, 
longer periods of drought, decreasing river flows—but also 
due to the monopolization of a large part of the flow by the 
flower export industry that pumps up groundwater in the 
immediate vicinity of natural sources, and has systematically 
been favored by former municipal administrations in terms 
of irrigation access. '° 

In this context, it seems consistent that the municipal- 
ity of Guillermo Churuchumbi has made water its flag- 
ship project, which, according to the mayor, has achieved 
its outcomes by more than 90% in a single term. The Safe 
Water Program proposes to provide potable water to the 
entire county, taking into account the expected population 
growth and the expected effects of climate change for at least 
20 years, both in rural areas and the city; it replaces water 
pipes in poor condition, improves the coverage of irrigation 
and sewers, and invests in greater water infrastructure in col- 
laboration with other government agencies and international 
cooperation.'! During Churuchumbi’s first term, 14 water 
treatment plants were built, a laboratory for water quality 
inaugurated and the access to safe drinking water extended 
by 24% (GADIP 2019b). 


Agroecology as a strategy toward well-being 


The other core strategy to transform societal nature rela- 
tions during this first administration was to strengthen 
organic agriculture. The main obstacles faced by organic 
agricultural producers in Cayambe, mostly women, were 
the lack of formal spaces to sell surplus products, and 
intermediaries absorbing most of the profit. As the daily 
market infrastructure in urban Cayambe is controlled by 
vendors from other provinces who sell conventional agri- 
cultural products, the organic farmers were forced to sell 
their surplus on the streets, informally and without any basic 


10 Interview with Christian Otavalo, municipal official and commu- 
nity member of San Pablo Urcu. Páramo de San Esteban, 20 Novem- 
ber 2018. 


1 Interview with Guillermo Churuchumbi, Quito, 20 November 
2018. 
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services. Churuchumbi encouraged those women to gather 
in a County Women’s Movement and to create a roundta- 
ble for food sovereignty in 2016. One year later, the idea 
to draft an ordinance for the promotion of agroecology was 
born. The Ordinance for the Regulation of Public Space 
for the Marketing of Healthy Products at Agroecological 
Fairs is in force since March 8, 2018. It is a municipal law 
that was built from below, by the agroecological produc- 
ers themselves, and was only ratified by the local council. 
Despite the supportive attitude of the mayor, the women 
had to actively push their proposal through the council. For 
example, they met resistance from the daily market vendors 
and a part of the municipal council, who falsely suggested 
that selling agricultural products directly to consumers with- 
out intermediaries constituted ‘informal commerce’ and was 
against the law. 

The ordinance regulates the sale of healthy agricultural 
products through fairs or direct delivery baskets, and also 
encourages the consumption of these products, for exam- 
ple by giving tax benefits to restaurants or businesses who 
regularly buy them. Today, Cayambe’s organic producers 
have 21 fairs a week in different spots of the county where 
they sell their products. The ordinance also recognizes the 
certification of organic production through a participatory 
guarantee system (PGS). The PGS is managed by the organi- 
zations and not by the municipality. It guarantees that the 
production processes comply with certain standards that do 
not involve agrochemicals, and promotes diversification of 
crops and seeds and the recovery of soil fertility. It replaces 
the expensive and corporate international certification pro- 
cesses for organic food through a local commons. It also 
builds trust between producers and consumers and helps to 
lower market prices for organic food. Finally, it reaffirms 
the central role of food in the collective production of well- 
being beyond profit interests (see also Morris 2021, in this 
volume). The ordinance also impacted gender relations by 
strengthening the women’s organizations, providing child- 
care during the fairs, and, through recognizing their work 
officially, influencing power relations within families to the 
benefit of women. Despite these achievements, up to now, 
agroecology is only a complementary economy in Cayambe, 
which coexists with paid work in flower farms or in commer- 
cial milk production and needs to expand in order to become 
the predominant form of agriculture in the county. The main 
dispute in this respect revolves around different imaginaries 
of success and notions of well-being that circulate in the 
communities. Hilda Villalba, a women’s leader and organic 
producer, says: 

“Sometimes they call us people, who don't have money, 
poor. And actually, I don't have much money. But I do not 
consider myself poor, because beyond having money, I have 
my family united, I have all I need to feed them, I have some- 
thing to offer my children and time to dedicate [to] them. 
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(...) For me, this is wealth, and I feel sorry for those poor 
people who work in monoculture. They produce, grab and 
sell everything, and then they run to give the money to the 
big supermarkets and they run out of money. They are poor. 
The only moment they have left to be happy, or get sad, is 
telling others how much they spend.” !? 

By prioritizing self-consumption, agroecology does not 
contribute much to GDP or produce spectacular figures, 
and subtracts consumers from (super)-markets. It is an agri- 
food model inconvenient for capitalist interests because it 
de-commodifies many aspects of food production, for exam- 
ple those related to fertilization and pest control. In sum- 
mary, the main changes in societal nature relations during 
Churuchumbi’s first term evolved around water and food. 
Communitarian care for highland water reserves and water 
justice were improved, as well as the conditions for local, 
agroecological food production and its distribution. 


Transforming relations between humans 


With respect to inter-human relations, the first indigenous 
municipal administration of Cayambe has focused on reduc- 
ing inequality through redistributive mechanisms, and on 
deepening the exercise of rights for women, children, the 
elderly and people with special abilities (Lang 2021). 


Reducing inequality 


Regarding redistribution to reduce inequality, the main 
mechanism was a progressive reform of the land property 
tax which followed a simple rule: whoever owns more, pays 
more. A second step against unequal accumulation, accord- 
ing to the principles of sumak kawsay, was the creation of a 
municipal public transport company in November 2017, to 
replace the private monopoly which served the southern part 
of the county with bus transport. The creation of two public 
bus lines, which involved the concerned user communities, 
stopped price abuse and created jobs, despite resistance of 
the preexisting transport union. 


Steps toward decolonization in initial education 


With respect to social policies, the Churuchumbi adminis- 
tration was first concerned with a solid diagnostic, commis- 
sioning a baseline study about the situation of indigenous 
youths, a census of all the elderly and persons with special 
abilities, and a survey about gender violence. In parallel, the 


12 Interview with Hilda Villalba, president of the Cayambe County’s 
Women’s Movement and agricultural producer, Cayambe, 9 January 
2019. 
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Confederation of the Kayambi People started a collective 
research process to propose culturally relevant public poli- 
cies on the basis of ancestral knowledge. 

Although the Ecuadorian state had introduced bilingual 
intercultural education at the end of the 1980s, much of this 
process was reverted by the centralization of educational 
policies carried out by the Correa government. Its educa- 
tional reform mainly focused on modernizing infrastructure, 
replacing small community schools with big, centralized, 
well equipped concrete schools for several hundred children, 
and abolishing the preexisting co-management of indigenous 
organizations (Lang 2017). 

Municipalities in Ecuador have no competence in public 
education except for municipal schools. They do have a say 
in preschool, though. Consequently, Churuchumbi's admin- 
istration sought to reconnect with the historical struggles 
for the right to education in kichwa language by promot- 
ing intercultural education in the 44 kindergartens of the 
county, with children aged 1 to 3 years, and by building 
alliances with the Ministry of Economic and Social Inclu- 
sion (MIES), UNICEF, the Nursery School Career of the 
Central University of Ecuador and, as always in the territo- 
rial co-government scheme applied by the municipality, the 
Confederation of the Kayambi People. 

The Wawakunapak Kintiku Yachay (The Knowledge of 
the Hummingbird for Girls and Boys) project has become 
a flagship project of the county. It started in 2016, when it 
still did not have the support of state authorities, based on 
the research process of the Kayambi People around their 
own knowledge. Didactic materials were created, such as 
a chakana!? for the wall, a knowledge poncho, and a large 
cloth book, which invites sensory exploration through tex- 
tures and colors. These materials allow addressing a series of 
topics relevant to the local context with the children, such as 
community, agricultural production, or sacred places in the 
surroundings. All urban and rural kindergartens now feature 
vegetable gardens where the youngest can come into contact 
with soil and experience food production and the nutrition 
it provides.!* 

Fierro and Zamora (2019) analyze some elements of what 
the kayambi people understand by “crianza sabia,” or wise 
nurturing, in contrast to the initial education promoted by 
the Ecuadorian state. In the public system, initial educa- 
tion focuses on child ‘development’ and is compartmental- 
ized into different aspects, according to the epistemology of 
western science: social, cognitive, language, physical and 
psychomotor development, which all must be ‘stimulated’ 
early by educators. Wise nurturing, in contrast, corresponds 
much more to letting be and growing in community, with an 


13 Ancient symbol of the andean cosmology. 


14 Interview with Pacha Cabascango, Cayambe, 10 January 2019. 
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emphasis on affection. Learning is based on shared experi- 
ence, in an informal process outside the classroom; it occurs 
in intergenerational coexistence. ‘Knowledge is not taught, 
but rather shared. There is no belief that the teacher is the 
one who has wisdom and imparts it’ (60), similarly to what 
Maldonado-Villalpando et al. (2021, in this volume) describe 
for zapatista autonomous education. Fierro and Zamora 
(2019) note that it is not easy to apply this epistemology 
originated in the ayllu! in the formal context of today’s 
public kindergartens. The kayambi worldview is in a con- 
stant tension with official guidelines given by the National 
Undersecretary of Child Development. Nevertheless, the 
project has organized mingas with families, reconstructing 
the link between education, family and community (Lang 
2021, 168ff). 


Steps toward depatriarchalization 


Cayambe’s history and present are full of intersecting vio- 
lent relationships along the lines of race, class and gender. 
Alongside the still widespread opinion that violent correc- 
tions against children are legitimate means of parenting, gen- 
der violence is a serious concern (Lang 2021). As a first step, 
the Municipal Council for the Protection of Rights decided 
to raise awareness and worked on a survey, which was finally 
carried out in 2020 with the support of the National Census 
and Statistics Institute (INEC).!° It shows that more than 
80% of all women in Cayambe County have experienced 
gender violence during their lives, while almost half of all 
women have lived through violence in the last 12 months 
(INEC 2020). This is considerably more than the national 
average, where a 2019 survey speaks of two thirds for the 
first, and one third for the second figure (INEC 2019). 

The municipality followed its strategy to address the 
problem through building relations of shared authority 
with social organizations: it engaged in a dialogue with the 
organized women of the county and took joint actions with 
the County Women’s Movement and the Kayambi People's 
Confederation. As of 2018, an ordinance against gender 
violence was drafted from the bottom up, drawing on the 
previous experience with strengthening agroecology. This 
took time, as Hilda Villaba, President of the local Women’s 
Movement, recalls: 

“It was a task we carried out collectively with all the 
interest of the women. Because an ordinance cannot be made 
by authorities, technical experts, that cannot be; it has to be 


15 The ayllu is the basic historical unit of social organization in 
andean societies. 


16 Although some of the measures I will describe in the following 
were taken during Guillermo Churuchumbi’s second term after his 
reelection in 2019, their bases were laid during the first term. 
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made by us, the people who live from day to day. ... We 
worked until late night, we met often, and in the sociali- 
zations [in the communities] we gathered other ideas; and 
so, right now, the commitment is to continue. ... To start 
implementing, we are going to work with the communities, 
so that the community governments already have knowledge 
and begin applying the ordinance.” 1 

The ordinance To Prevent and Eradicate Violence against 
Women, Girls, Adolescents, Young People, Adults and Older 
Adults, in all their Diversities, was approved on November 
21, 2019. It integrates interculturality and plurinationality, 
combining elements and methods from modern/western 
knowledge with elements of ancestral culture. It not only 
relies on exact data about the incidence of gender violence 
in parishes and communities and uses a language of rights, it 
also considers ancestral knowledge an important element to 
prevent gender violence, for example, in the ways in which 
it promotes peaceful, complementary coexistence. It also 
incorporates indigenous justice as one of the response paths 
to cases of violence in the communities. It builds a web of 
interrelated responses between municipal agencies and com- 
munity governments, where the affected women can choose 
between ordinary or indigenous justice. Villalba explains: 

“We do not gain anything if a husband beats his wife 
or his children ... and we sue him, we put him in prison. 
... Because if he goes to prison, who is going to support 
his children? And worse, he will return resentful, seeking 
revenge, and that is not what we want. But if we respond 
with a healing justice, a purifying justice, such as indigenous 
justice, it is possible to rebuild that family.”** 

While Villalba acknowledges that community govern- 
ments do not always reach just sentences, depending on 
existing power relations within each community, she depicts 
the Confederation of the Kayambi People as an alternative 
form of indigenous justice, to which the women can turn. 
And indeed, there are precedents of alternative sentences 
in cases of sexual violence, for example, which managed to 
protect and heal both the affected woman and her family as 
well as the aggressor’s community (Lang 2021, 122). 

As I have described throughout this section, the trans- 
formation of interpersonal relations in Cayambe has aimed 
at enhancing social justice, creating more intergenerational, 
intercultural and interepistemic justice, as well as more gen- 
der justice. 


17 Interview with Hilda Villalba, Cayambe, 7 February 2020. 
18 Interview with Hilda Villalba, Cayambe, 7 February 2020. 
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Conclusion 


This article sought to elucidate the notion of the pluriverse 
through an ethnographic approach to the place-based politi- 
cal practices and conceptualizations of sumak kawsay in 
Cayambe county, Ecuador. Taking a decolonial perspective, 
it has put the indigenous protagonists and their reflections at 
the center of the analysis. It has analyzed how sumak kaw- 
say is being implemented as a territorial practice, focusing 
on the specific form of appropriation of the geographical 
space by a variety of transformative actors. In this process, 
an intercultural, plurinational and sumak kawsay-driven 
territoriality has been foregrounded, which strengthened 
social, gender, intercultural and generational justice as well 
as sustainable nature relations. Interestingly, the analysis 
shows that interculturality, established as a legal ground in 
the new administration’s first municipal ordinance, has often 
opened up institutional space for change. 

The contested transformative process described in this 
article has enacted ecologies of practices and knowledges 
in a pluriversal way. It combined ancestral knowledge and 
the principles of sumak kawsay with selective dimensions 
or institutions of modernity like the state, human rights, 
science or technology whenever it advanced the goal of 
transformation. 

Following the characteristic mixture of indigenous and 
leftist struggles in the history of Cayambe, the current 
protagonists of change draw on some features of western 
modernity which suit their purposes in a sovereign man- 
ner, while at the same time affirming the right to contest 
or reject its darker sides, dismantling coloniality (Mignolo 
2011). One dimension of this ecology of practices is the 
engagement with the structures of the modern/colonial 
state itself, at a local level, dealing with its selectivity and 
the effective power of its institutions on a daily basis. On 
the one hand, the instruments of the state are used when 
restructuring taxes for more equality, as an incentive to 
transform production and consumption patterns, or when 
ordinances are passed to give change a certain durability, 
as in the cases of agroecology or gender violence. There 
is a fluid and creative transition between using some 
instruments of the state, questioning it, and effectively 
transforming it toward relations of shared authority, for 
example, when the Land Registry legalizes collective land 
use. On the other hand, the modern state’s monopoly of 
force is challenged when the Confederation of the Kay- 
ambi People emits legislation of its own, enacting consti- 
tutionally granted indigenous jurisdiction—like with the 
water reserve declaration. The lively exercise of indig- 
enous justice, a practice often criticized as ‘premodern’ 
or even ‘uncivilized’ by central government officials and 
mainstream media, is an important means for the effective 
implementation of change, for example, when sanctions 
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are established against those who violate the agricultural 
frontier toward the highlands. Of course, modern state log- 
ics often also limit the possibilities of transformation, e.g., 
when ministerial guidelines limit the scope of intercultural 
education in kindergardens. 

Another dimension of engaging with selected aspects of 
modernity is the constant reference to equality and social 
justice as one of the goals of the proposed transformation, as 
well as to the framework of human rights. Equality, a classical 
concern of the left, is the driver when the municipality enacts 
redistribution through tax reform. The focus on interculturality 
and plurinationality, which brought about the emancipation of 
many actors within the territory, improving their possibilities 
of making informed decisions about their immediate environ- 
ment and their lives, has undoubtedly deepened democracy. 
Here, the intrinsically modern notion of emancipation merges 
with the horizon of plurinationality, which challenges the ideal 
of a homogenous modern nation-state. The liberal notion of 
democracy itself, based on individual choices and capabilities, 
is defied by strengthening collective political subjects. 

A series of processes of change are simultaneously 
inscribed into the communitarian mode of politics and the 
creation of anti-capitalist commons, confirming the thesis 
of the dysfunctionality of sumak kawsay for capitalism. 
These are: community care of the páramos; participatory 
guarantee systems in agroecological production, which 
replace paid certification; direct producer—consumer rela- 
tions without intermediaries; the legalization of unsaleable 
collective lands for community infrastructures; and mingas 
in the context of co-managed public works. All of these can 
be considered anti-capitalist commons as they aim at (re-) 
producing well-being collectively without relying on glo- 
balized capitalist markets or the tutelage of the state. 

The specific base of knowledge that orients decision 
making in Cayambe constitutes an intercultural ecology of 
knowledges. It combines modern scientific instruments like 
surveys with a revaluation and reconstruction of indigenous 
knowledges. However, it does not enclose this reconstituted 
knowledge in any dogmatism, but rather puts it into circula- 
tion, contrasts it with other sources of knowledge, and offers 
it to solve specific issues that arise on a day-to-day basis. 
Dialogue occurs between these lively indigenous horizons 
and knowledge about the territory that is generated in more 
academic or institutional settings. At the same time, stand- 
ardized surveys, for example about gender violence, are 
modified from the national template, for instance in order to 
gather information about the role of community authorities 
in its resolution. The result is an intercultural base of knowl- 
edge that is very specific to the local context, highly dynamic 
and suitable to place-based political transformation. 

This case study shows that in Cayambe, today, multiple 
transformation processes are underway simultaneously, 
involving a great diversity of organized actors. In many 
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cases, the merit of the municipality consisted precisely not 
in doing things itself, but in allowing them to be done, ensur- 
ing that grassroots actors and territorial processes found the 
best possible regulatory conditions to advance according to 
their objectives. 

In accordance with the principles of sumak kawsay, this 
territoriality strives to improve the quality of different sets 
of relations. The relations of power between (local) state and 
(organized) society are gradually replaced by reciprocal rela- 
tions of shared authority. Communitarian self-government and 
the communitarian form of politics are strengthened through 
their recognition by the municipality and a collective process 
directed at the (re-)construction of indigenous justice practices 
and kayambi knowledge. In the relations between human and 
non-human life, care for the local ecosystems, especially for 
soil fertility and water sources, is strengthened, and interde- 
pendencies are recognized. And the coexistence between dif- 
ferent groups of humans is rebalanced reducing inequalities, 
dismantling monopolies, fostering intercultural relations and 
addressing the—often violent—asymmetries between men 
and women that patriarchy has imposed. Without doubt, 
the transformation Cayambe is undergoing strengthens col- 
laboration and reciprocity between humans and with nature. 
Both are prone to provide support for difficult times—either 
through a strengthened social fabric, capable of producing 
commons, or through more resilient ecosystems. 

However, as was stated above, this territoriality of sumak 
kawsay coexists in a tense way with another one, mainly 
driven by hegemonic actors also present in the county, as 
flower companies or the dairy industry, which are linked to 
the capitalist world market and conservative or neoliberal 
political parties. Unsurprisingly, at the end of the first term 
of indigenous municipal administration, Cayambe continues 
to be a county inserted in capitalist dynamics and deter- 
mined by them in multiple dimensions of life. Agribusiness 
is still present, as well as racism or patriarchy. Electoral 
cycles in themselves represent a threat to processes of ter- 
ritorialization aiming at sumak kawsay not only because 
they imply the possibility of losing political control. They 
also impose short-term temporalities, and the individualistic 
and personalistic logics of political campaigning regularly 
disrupt community logics (Lang 2019). In case Pachakutik 
lost the next municipal election in 2023, the territoriality 
of sumak kawsay would probably move more to the back- 
ground again and have to reenact strategies of resistance 
and contestation against municipal politics, relying more on 
community governments and social organizations. 

The hybrid process of Cayambe not only shows the 
entanglement of different worldviews and ways of inhabit- 
ing one same territory. It also shows how different dimen- 
sions of transformation are closely interrelated with each 
other: strengthening agroecology has contributed both to 
dismantle patriarchy and improve resilience toward climate 
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change, while at the same time, it has deepened democracy 
and enhanced food sovereignty. Recognizing ancestral kay- 
ambi knowledge not only is a means of decolonization; it also 
helps the reconstruction of more balanced gender relations 
and a revaluation of minga work. The yachay tinkuy, the pro- 
ductive confrontation of knowledges and worldviews around 
sumak kawsay, not only continues—it is a motor of change. 
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